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CHAPi£R XI, KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 


AFTER that kiss, those hurried words, 
my whole brain seemed confused and 
hewildered. It was all so sudden—so wild 
—so strange—I was scarcely conscious 
even of how it had come about, of the 
fetters of iron which this one interview 
might fasten round my life. 

His words rang in my ears; the blue 
sky grew misty and indistinct. I had 
heard of love and happy lovers—had 
dreamt and wondered if, in my own life, 
one would ever come to woo me from 
dreams to reality. And now—now it had 
happened, really happened, and I was 
utterly bewildered by the suddenness and 
strangeness of it all. 

Douglas’s voice roused me at last. 

“ Had we not better follow your cousin, 
sweetheart?” he said. ‘ You look as if 
you would dream here for ever. I wonder 
if you are happy—as happy as I am?” 

“T don’t know how happy you are,” I 
said, looking shyly at the handsome face ; 
“but I know, for myself, I am very, very 
happy.” 

“Then why did you look so grave ?” 

“I was trying to realise what had 
happened, It seems so strange that you 
should care forme. Iam not pretty—or 
clever —or—or fascinating, like your 
friend Mrs, Dunleith.” 

A shade crossed his face, 

“Don’t speak of her, pray,” he said, 
hastily, “It is just because you are so 





different to the other women I have known 
that I love you. And don’t think I am at 
all a good fellow, Athole. Heaven knows I’m 
sorry now for my experience ; but, perhaps, 
without it I could not have appreciated 
you,” 

I was silent. These words pained me, 
although I but half understood their 
meaning. Into my love, as yet, no 
jealous fears or pain had entered ; but the 
day was to come when the shadow of my 
lover’s past was to fall darkly and terribly 
over my life, when to me, as to all 
women, that knowledge of the wide, wide 
difference between the love a man brings 
to a woman and a woman gives to a man 
should strike sharply home, and destroy at 
once and for ever my dreaming peace—my 
innocent faith—my perfect trust. 

We walked on together, and presently 
came in sight of Bella. 

“Don’t say anything to her,” said 
Douglas, hurriedly. I looked at him in 
momentary wonder. 

**Oh, no, I could not,” I said. 

Tt seemed impossible to me that I could 
speak to any one of this strange, sweet 
secret. To share it would have seemed a 
sort of sacrilege. I was perfectly content 
to know that Douglas loved me, to 
dream over his words and looks, and the 
strange and subile sweetness of my own 
new emotions; but I could not have 
spoken of them, even to him. 

‘“‘T must see you alone again,” he went 
on, laying a detaining hand on my arm to 
keep me out of earshot of my cousin. 
‘Where can you meet me? Thisissuch a 
beastly place for spying and gossip, one 
has to be careful. Stay—I know a place. 
I will write and tell you. Promise you 
will come ¢” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, gladly ; “I will come, 
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if I can possibly get away. But Grannie 
generally has a nap in the afternoon ; she 
never minds my going out then.” 

He pressed my hand, and we walked on 
to join Bella. 

“Have you been studying all the 
epitaphs ?” she asked, as we reached her. 

‘* Yes,” said Douglas, mendaciously, 
“and I have been telling your cousin 
stories of the witches and warlocks; but 
she has no superstition, despite her 
Scotch blood. By-the-bye,” he said, sud- 
denly, “ would you like to see a witch—a 
real witch? I know where one lives, and 
T'll take you if you like.” 

“Will you really? I should like it 
above all things.” 

“ Now, Douglas Hay, I'll have none of 
your mischief,” said Bella, gravely. ‘‘My 
cousin’s but a wee, weak thing, and we're 
all responsible for her. T’ll not have her 
frightened out of her wits for anybody ; 
and I know where you mean to take her. 
It’s to that ‘auld wife o’ Cawdor,’ as folks 
call her, who lives in the cave near Craig 
Phadric.” 

“You're quite right,” he said, coolly. 
“ She’s a great friend of mine ; and a very 
harmless old body, too, though she does a 
little in the way of prophesying and 
‘charm-selling’ occasionally, and is the 
owner of a black cat. Would you be 
frightened to see her, Miss Lindsay ?” 

“Not I,” I said, laughing. “I am not 
a bit afraid, as I told you before.” 

Our eyes met. What I read in his 
would have banished my fears, even had I 
been of the most timorous disposition. 
But, happily, I was not. 

Douglas rattled on after this in wild 
spirits, utterly ignoring Bella’s hints that 
mirth was unseemly in a burying-ground. 

“You'll be telling me the dead folk 
know we are here,” he said. “ By-the-bye, 
Mies Lindsay, I'll tell you a story of an 
old Scotch soldier I know. He has seen 
a lot of rough service, and left many 
companions-in-arms on the battlefield. He 
was telling me of a ‘ brush’ they had had 
in India with some Sepoys, and that a 
friend of his—Sandy MacDougall —had 
his head cut off clean by one of those 
black fellows, ‘And I’m wondering often,’ 
he adds, ‘whether he found it; for, of 
course, on the Judgement Day he must 
appear wi’ it. And I’m thinking he'll just 
march up, as cool as he went to that battle, 
carrying it under his arm !’” 

“Certainly, your nation have the 
queerest ideas respecting the Judgement 








Day I ever heard of,” I said, laughing. 
“What on earth should we want with 
material bodies with all their necessities 
and defects, their deformities and weak- 
ness ?” 

“T confess I don’t know,” said Douglas; 
“but it’s a rooted belief here that we 
shall ‘ enter into glory’ with them. It’s a 
good thing,” he added, presently, ‘that 
funerals are more decorously conducted 
than they used to be. My father has a 
story of the burying of a certain laird, 
whose coffin did not reach the cemetery 
for a fortnight after it had started !” 

“ But why ?” I asked, curiously. 

He laughed. 

‘Oh, too much hospitality,” he said. 
“The relatives and friends had to keep 
their spirits up, I suppose; then it was a 
case of ‘like to like.’ They did not get 
on very far at a time, and had to rest 
rather frequently by the wayside. But at 
last the matter was accomplished.” 

‘You need not be telling the child all 
these things,” said Bella, rebukingly. 
“Such customs belong to the past, We 
never have such scenes nowadays.” 

“ The Scotch are much more temperate 
than they used to be, are they not?” I 
asked. 

“ Well,” said Douglas, reflectively, “ we 
won’t be too sure of that. They seem so, 
But I have my own ideas on the subject. 
They’re very fond of their native beverage. 
It may be a sin to do any manner of work 
on the Sabbath day. I never heard—even 
in a minister’s family—that it was a sin to 
boil the kettle for toddy !” 

We all laughed. We were descending 
the hill now, and Bella was again in 
advance. Douglas bent to me. 

“T suppose,” he said, hurriedly, “ you 
wonder I can laugh and jest, and all the 
time my heart so full of you ?” 

“No,” I answered, gravely ; “I am very 
glad you are so natural. It seems a little 
strange to believe it all—yet.” 

“Tt shall not be strange long, sweet- 
heart. Oh, to have you to myself for one 
hour—one hour. When is it to be? Not 
really till to-morrow? Could you not 
stroll out to-night—to those meadows be- 
yond Craig Bank? I would wait for hours 
on the chance of seeing you.” 

“Oh, no,” I cried, startled by his im- 
petuosity ; “indeed, I could not leave.” 

“T wish I had not offended Mrs, Lindsay,” 
he said, regretfully. “I am always acting 
on impulse and then regretting it. If I 
could only make some excuse to call. 
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I suppose, now, Kenneth is always dropping 
in,” 

“ But he is a relation,” I said. 

“ So am I—in a way—a sixteenth cousin 
or something. Well, Bella is waiting. 
Won't you try to see me this evening ?” 

I shook my head. The proposition was 
tempting, but hazardous. 

“T could not manage it, really; you 
must wait till to-morrow afternoon. 

“ An eternity,” he sighed. “Oh, why 
can’t Bella go on? I must kiss you; I 
can’t let you go from me like this.” 

I drew back, abashed, and colouring. 

“Please, not,’ I said. Somehow, 
though I could not explain it to him, 
I wanted to keep the memory of that first 
kiss sacred for that day. No other, so it 
seemed to me, could ever be quite the 
same, 

“ You shy little thing ! not that I would 
have you different, sweetheart — Heaven 
forbid. Well, good-bye ; we must join your 
cousin—she is looking back for us. Say 
* good-bye, Douglas,’ and yet, no—not that. 
It sounds ominous ; I wish the word need 
never be uttered between us, Say ‘till 
to-morrow, Douglas.’ ” 

And very meekly and obediently I 
respond, “ Till to-morrow, Douglas !” 


CHAPTER XII, DAY DREAMS. 


“You mustn’t be letting yourself think 
too much of Douglas Hay, little coz,” said 
Bella, as we went on to Craig Bank, after 
bidding my lover good-bye. 

I felt the colour spring warmly to my 
face. Would they never give up warning 
and setting me against him ? 

“What makes you say that?” I asked. 

She looked very wise. 

“T know him and his ways, and you 
don’t. Ihave told you before that he’s a 
fearful flirt, and I can see he’s trying it on 
with you just as with everybody else. 
The wind that blows is not more fickle and 
uncertain than Douglas Hay.” 

“My dear Bella,” I said, somewhat im- 
patiently, “I wish you would give up 
speaking about him. You've never a good 
word to say, and yet to his face you are all 
that is pleasant and friendly.” 

“T’ve known him since he was a lad no 
higher than that,” she said, holding her 
hand some three feet from the ground ; “ so 
it would look odd if I was not civil, But 
with you it is different.” 

Yes, I thought to myself—very different. 
But I did not feel the least inclination to 





take her into my confidence. It was very 
hard, though, to hear Douglas Hay con- 
stantly abused and found fault with. How 
I longed to be able to defend him! HowI 
should have loved to face them all—my 
hand in his—and say: “He is mine—my 
lover—my love; you will see he can be 
true at last.” 

I wonder now that I was not more dis- 
trustful—that I did not feel afraid his love 
for me was but a light and passing fancy, 
as so many of his loves seemed to have 
been. But perhaps I was too young then 
to be distrustful ; that is the bitter lesson 
of later years, taught in the school of ex- 
perience. I felt proud of my love for him 
and my belief in him. It was all so 
wonderful—so new—so sudden ; butit was 
very sweet to my heart that night. 

Iremember that when I went to my room 
I blew out the candle and sat by the open 
window, looking over the fields where I 
had walked with him. 

The moon was shining brilliantly ; the 
soft air was full of scents of roses 
from the garden below. As I sat and 
looked, I saw a figure afar off leaning 
against the stile that crossed the footpath. 
I felt sure it was his figure; the moonlight 
showed me the now familiar Highland 
bonnet, set so jauntily on the soft, brown 
curls ; the strong, slight form, so supple, 
and active, and graceful. 

Even at that distance the thought of his 
presence brought the colour to my face, 
Had he ever troubled himself to watch the 
light from any other woman’s window ? 
Had he ever said to them such words as 
he had said to me to-day ? 

Instinctively I felt he had not. Flirt, 
laugh, jest as he might, surely that one 
look in his eyes was no pretence, but as 
earnest as his feelings, as fond as my heart. 

It was pleasant to sit there, unseen, to 
watch him as he, unconscious of my 
observation or presence, kept his own 
guard over me. 

Ah me! How foolish, and how useless, 
and how far-away seems that time now! 
I wonder often if Ican be the same Athole 
Lindsay who sat dreaming by her case- 
ment on that sweet summer night ; who 
watched the gracious glory of the heavens 
with so glad a soul, so innocent a heart ; 
to whom love came in angel’s guise, with 
never a thought of wrong, or shame, or 
suffering to mar its beauty; who was 
content enough then but to know her 
lover was near, his thoughts and dreams 
with her, as hers with him. 
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Ab, dear Heaven—to which our vain 
prayers rise—surely you must pity and 
wonder at us! The faith and hopes of 
youth, that again, and yet again, are born 
to disappointment; the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of maturity that again, and yet again, 
are realised! The broken idols, the futile 
hopes, the vain expectance! . . . 

The night grew later, the moon veiled 
herself behind dim, soft clouds, and one 
by one the stars grew faint, and faded 
slowly out of sight. The figure by the 
stile turned slowly away at last, and, fol- 
lowed by my unheard farewell, passed up 
the pathway, and through the dewy shades 
of copse and hedgerow, and so out of the 
arch of light, away from my happy, wake- 
ful eyes. 


When I awoke next morning it was 
raining heavily—a dreary, dull, persistent 
rain that gave no promise of clearing off 
for many hours to come. 

I looked out at the sodden garden, the 
dripping trees, the wet, misty fields, and 
shivered as I loosed. 

No prospect of that meeting if this 
weather continued; no hope of seeing 
Douglas Hay to-day. I put on a warm 
serge dress and went down to breakfast, 
feeling melancholy and depressed. 

There was no enchantment in the air 
now, no glorious world of yesterday! The 
splendour of sunlight and hope seemed to 
have vanished together, for in all these 
long, wet, dreary hours I should be alone 
—alone to all intents and purposes, since, 
even in this brief time, my world was 
narrowing itself to one presence, and find- 
ing out how much that meant. 

Grannie noted my depression and 
quietude, and expressed concern thereat in 
many fond and sympathetic words. She 
put it down to fatigue, and was inclined 
to blame Bella for that walk to Tom-na- 
Hurich, which she declared was a great 
deal too much for me. 

I got away from her at last, and shut 
myself in the little drawing-room to 
practise my singing; I knew she would 
not disturb me there, I fear the practice 
was very mechanical, and only served as 
an excuse for my solitary musings ; but 
at least I could dream undisturbed, as I 
softly struck chance notes, or hummed an 
air, or ran up a scale, 

I played all the songs I had heard 
Douglas sing ; they all had memory and 
meaning now. I thought of the first even- 
ing we had met. How strangely attracted 





I had felt; how complete had been my 
enjoyment ! 

There were many other memories now, 
besides that first one. Every place where we 
had walked—the river-side, the meadows 
green with the ripening barley crops, the 
green hedgerows, the stile where we had 
met and parted yesterday. My heart was 
full of phantoms chasing each other with 
vague and foolish restlessness, I had no 
calm, no peace, now. I wanted him 
again, wanted to hear his voice, to meet 
his eyes, to be sure that he loved me— 
that I had not only dreamt of those sweet 
words of his, 

Keen pangs of fear began to tear my 
heart. If he had not really meant them— 
if what Bella said of him was true ! 

Ah, no, no! Faith was very strong in 
me then, and my ignorance and innocence 
of men and of the world gave me no foot- 
hold for suspicions such as later years 
might bring. But oh, to see him again, to 
hear the assurance for which my heart 
craved ! 

I grew impatient. I went to the 
window. Alas! the weather was more 
hopeless than ever. The rain pelted 
against the panes; the wind blew in 
fierce and fitful gusts, shaking the rose 
petals ruthlessly from their stems; the 
loosened gravel ran in red streams down 
the garden paths; great grey masses of 
cloud shut out the sky, and allowed but 
chance gleams of sunlight. 

I shivered at the dreary prospect, and 
presently Grannie came bustling in, de- 
claring that I must be cold, and that old 
Jean must light a fire. I did not attempt to 
deny that I was cold, and nothing could 
have been more welcome on that dreary, 
tempestuous July day than the leaping 
flames that soon filled the wide old grate, 
and gave a new appearance of comfort to 
the stiff and formal room. 

I took a volume of Scott’s poems from 
the bookcase, and settled myself down by 
the fire for a quiet read. I had but scant 
acquaintance with Scotch literature, though 
I had read largely and widely of English, 
French, and German authors. Kenneth 
had taken me to task for my ignorance of 
Scott, so I straightway plunged into 
“Marmion,” and “The Lady of the 
Lake,” by way of making up for lost 
time. 

The beautiful imagery and bold swing 
of the words soon arrested my attention, 
and I became gradually more and more 





absorbed in the poems. For two hours I 
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read on undisturbed, and in rapt enjoy- 
ment of a new world and new scenes. 
Then a pleasant sense of peace and drowsi- 
ness stole over me. I closed the book and 
closed my eyes. I forgot the rain and the 
wild blasts, and the disappointment the 
weather had brought me. I fell asleep, 
and dreamt of golden meadows, and 
flowers unlike all flowers of earth; of a 
hand clasped warm on mine, and a voice 
for ever whispering in my ear, “I love 
you, sweetheart—only you—only you ;” of 
the lucid, lovely green of birch and larch 
as the sunlight filtered through their 
leaves ; of woodland plumes alight in the 
glow of sunset ; and still I seemed wander- 
ing, wandering with joyful, tireless feet to 
some far-off and beckoning mountain- 
height, where the rosy clouds lay piled in 
masses of beauty, and the last sweet glow 
of daylight seemed to rest. Then the 
scene changed, and I was in a dark 
and lonely cave. The water dripped 
from roof and sides; a strange, dull light 
showed me its depth and extent. My 
feet seemed slipping over slimy moss, 
and dank, moist floor. I felt cold and 
frightened, and tried in vain to follow my 
companion, I could see him hurrying far 
ahead, but I could not keep up with him, 
or reach him, And then suddenly a dull 
red glow seemed to leap up in the dark- 
ness, and a face looked out at me—a 
woman’s face, mocking, triumphant, evil. 
And lo, my lover was beside her, and 
between us the fire rose and spread, making 
a barrier I could not pass, and from 
which I shrank trembling and affrighted. 
Redder and redder the red glow gleamed, 
fiercer and fiercer the flames roared and 
spread. Imploringly I held out my arms, 
but he never seemed to heed, for those other 
arms held him back, and that lovely, evil 
face defied me, and far above the roar of 
the flames I heard her voice, in its 
triumph and its pride: “He is mine, 
mine, mine! No other woman shall come 
between us while I live!” And then, 
suddenly, and with a cold thrill of fear 
numbing vein and sense alike, I saw and 
recognised the face. 
It was that of Dora Dunleith. 


Cold and trembling I awoke, and sprang 


up from my chair. The vivid horror of 
that dream seemed still to hold me, I 
looked round the warm and cosy room, 
with the ruddy fire-flames dancing on the 
old-fashioned furniture, the quaint spindle- 
legged chairs and tables, the worsted-work 





and wax flowers which were the achieve- 
ments of Grannie’s grandchildren, and of 
which she was very proud. 

How safe and warm and pleasant it all 
looked! Yet I was trembling in every 
limb. I could not shake off the super- 
stitious terror of my dream. What had it 
meant? Was it prophetic? 

For a moment my thoughts flew back to 
the Islands — to the fallen log under 
the dark shade of the trees, and the two 
figures sitting there. Again I saw the 
pale glitter of golden hair—the graceful 
figure, in its grey linen dress—the large, 
soft eyes raised half anxiously to mine 
as our biief glance challenged each other. 
I had never thought of her since that 
morning. What could have made her face 
so vivid in my dream? I felt angered with 
myself for my folly. I tried to think that 
the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” and the memory 
of Douglas Hay’s witch of Cawdor, had 
been the cause of my curious and certainly 
terribly real vision. Still, I was utterly 
unnerved, and in vain tried to recover my 
composure. 

The rain was lighter now—there were 
a few gleams and breaks in the dark, grey 
clouds. I tried to convince myself that 
these signs were hopeful—that I might 
still keep the tryst of that afternoon. 

AsI knelt down by the bright blaze, 
and picked up my fallen volume of Scott, I 
heard the bell ring. In another moment 
there came the sound of the hall door 
closing ; then a quick, firm step, which 
already my heart seemed to recognise. 

Trembling, doubtful, eager, I sprang to 
my feet as the door was flung open, and 
old Jean ushered in Douglas Hay. 

To say I was amazed is to say very 
little. His visit seemed at once so bold 
and so audacious, Scarcely had the door 
closed on Jean before I was folded in his 
arms, my lips covered with eager kisses. 

‘* My darling, I couldn’t keep away ; it 
was no use trying. Nothing could have 
held me back. You haven’t been out of 
my thoughts a single instant since yes- 
terday.” 

“But what will Grannie think—what 
will you say to her?” I exclaimed, as, 
blushing, and joyful, and trembling in 
every limb, I tried to draw myself from 
those warm and eager arms, 

‘Oh, bother Grannie ; I'll get over her. 
I'll swear I’ve brought you a message from 
the Camerons.” 

* How could you have come out in such 
weather ?” I continued, locking admiringly 
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at the clustering curls, that the Scotch 
bonnet no longer hid. 

“ Why, I’m not made of sugar, child,” he 
said, langhing, “‘and I’m sorry for Scotch 
blood and Scotch chivalry if they wouldn’s 
dare a worse thing than weather for sake 
of the lassie of their love.” 

The answer was so sweet, and the lips 
that gave it so masterful in their claims, 
that I could make no response. 

How proud I felt of him—how I loved 
him in his daring, and his boldness, and 
his bright, eager youth! Was there ever 
any one so handsome, and so loving, and 
so bold? I asked myself; and having no 
previous experience to draw upon, was well 
content to answer “no.” 

I sat down in my chair by the fire, and 
he took one opposite to me, “For 


propriety—not from choice,” he explained, 

Then I prepared to entertain him till 
Grannie should come in, feeling not a 
little nervous, however, as to the manner 
in which she would look upon this un- 
expected visitor. 





LEFT BEHIND. 

A SINGLE day makes all the difference. 
Yesterday we were, if not in full season, 
according to the phrase of those who let 
lodgings, anyhow, in a lively and hopeful 
state. The “we,” it may be explained, 
comprises the inhabitants of Beachington- 
by-the-Sea, taken collectively. Naturally 
we are not all dependent on the harvest of 
visitors, but in any case we miss them when 
they are gone, just as we miss the warm 
sunshine and the pleasant summer evenings 
when sea and sky are all of a glow together, 
And yesterday, in spite of the almanack, 
it was really summer with us. Short the 
days might be, but they were sweet, and 
everybody seemed to be trying to make 
the most of them. The invalids and their 
Bath-chairs, the world in carriages and 
flys, the girls on horseback—taking their 
lessons from Pepper, the horse-dealer ; we 
know him as the horse-dealer, we others, 
but to the girls he is Mr. Pepper, the 
riding master—well, all this soft crepita- 
tion of horses’ hoofs, with the rattle of 
wheels and the murmur of people’s voices, 
as they walked up and down, was accom- 
panied by the soft, laughing whisper of 
the bright waves, and by the boatmen yo- 
hoing on the beach, just to encourage the 
active young urchins who were delighted 
to push the boats into the water for the 





knowing old salts, ay, and the laughter 
and cries of the children, all of which 
sounded pleasantly enough in the distance. 
But there is no such cheerfal hubbub to- 
day ; instead there is a gloomy refrain of 
wind and waves, and all the crowd of 
yesterday is represented by a solitary 
figure in a waterproof, who struggles 
along sideways against the wind, with his 
face turned to the deserted bow-windows 
of the esplanade, 

Only yesterday some of our guests were 
obliging enough to say that they would 
tear themselves away from this delightful 
place with the greatest reluctance. To-day 
all the tearing away is in the direction of 
the railway station, where people are 
sitting on their piles of luggage, bemoan- 
ing the horrible service of trains, and 
comparing notes as to their experiences of 
“extortionate charges,” both here and 
elsewhere. Poor Miss Mudge, she cer- 
tainly understands the art of fleecing, not 
to say flaying, her visitors; but then we 
who are left behind know all about her 
bed-ridden father, and her exemplary 
conduct in general. And there is Wickers, 
who only shows on the morning of de- 
parture ; poor Mrs. Wickers is timid, and 
disposed to be weak in dealing with the 
outside world, and his burly frame may 
be supposed to make the items of his bills 
look small by contrast. But meet Wickers 
at night at the bar of the “' Red Lion,” and 
you will find that his apparent ferocity is 
all assumed for the occasion, and that his 
worst fault is a too exuberant hospitality 
in treating himself and others. 

And to one who is left behind, with the 
melancholy that the position inspires, as 
when the swallows have been seen to 
depart in great clouds, or the singing birds 
to take their flight at their accustomed 
season, there mingles a strong feeling of 
curiosity to know what is to become of all 
the accessories of the season’s gaiety. It 
is like being left behind in a theatre, when 
the audience has departed, and the brilliant 
lights are extinguished, and the velvet 
hangings covered with cotton wrappers, 
when the carpenters in desperate haste are 
whirling away the rocks and waterfalls, 
and the bright princess of the stage is 
transformed into a pale woman in an ulster, 
who bids the doorkeeper a tired “good 
night.” 

Well, everybody who can go is gone 
from Beachington-by-the-Sea. Here and 
there you may see a card of “ Apartments ” 
in a window, put there in the forlorn hope 
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that some eccentric lover of solitude may 
be wandering about, and be captured by the 
announcement. But the more professional 
householders lend themselves to no such 
illusions. With them everything is being 
dismantled—curtains pulled down, carpets 
rolled up, and furniture stacked and stowed 
away for a long winter's repose. At the 
butcher’s, where, the other day, sirloins 
and saddles, legs and fillets, hung in 
tempting profusion, now there is but 
a scrag of mutton left, and as for 
joints! “Why, we don’t kill till Mon- 
day.” The poulterer, too, shakes his 
head, and the fishmonger, who had 
boxes by the dozen from Billingsgate 
in the season, has now subsided into 
Yarmouth bloaters and dried haddocks, 
But here there is a little compensation ; 
for the boatmen, now that they can catch 
no more gold and silver fish in the way of 
pleasure boat custdémers, are really going a- 
fishing now, and promise to supply our 
market by native effort. 

Else the market-place has little to show 
us now, unless we find in one corner the 
somewhat pathetic figure of a solitary 
Ethiopian minstrel, deserted by his com- 
rades, shivering in his gay, cotton garments, 
and with his painted face scored in white 
ridges by the wind and rain. Still more 
pathetic is the appearance of a small boy— 
the sole occupant of a fly that is rolling 
in a leisurely way towards the sea-front— 
his face suffused with grief, which he is 
still trying with manly dignity to restrain. 
That fly has just conveyed the Perkins 
family to the station — father, mother, 
sisters, all are gone, and have left little 
Chippie behind. He is now on his way 
| to Dr. Palsgrave’s School. And to the 

natural bitterness of the parting is added 
the supreme touch of being left behind. 
Nor is the poor boy’s grief in any way 
assuaged at the sight of a happy and 
united family party which is just driving 
away from a big house in Castlereagh 
Crescent. These are the Griggs’s, with 
whose boys Chippie struck up such a 
friendship on the beach — an alliance 
offensive and defensive against those muffs 
of Dr. Palsgrave’s School. Poor Chippie 
feels himself a muff now, and averts his 
head as he passes that triumphal car of 
| the Griggs’s, 

But here is another family on the move, 
heralded by a porter with a truck, on 
which, with its heels in the air, reclines a 
battered harmonium, The porter winks 
at a passing friend, and performs a little 





pantomime to represent the grinding of a 
hurdy-gurdy. But it is a family of real 
musical talent that follows—with a girl in 
long, fair hair hanging down her back, 
and a violin-case in her hand ; while her 
brother staggers along under the weight of 
a black bag; and the professor and his 
handsome wife bring up the rear, loaded 
with miscellaneous articles. Our friends 
have drawn very well on the beach this 
season ; the little girl on the violin, papa 
with his grand touch on the harmonium, 
and madame with the thrilling voice 
having drawn the house—such a house 
with the sky for a ceiling, and the sea 
and the white-winged ships for scenic 
illusion—in showers of copper coinage, 
flecked here and there with snowflakes in 
the way of sixpences. 

It is a general exodus, and soon ac- 
complished. The little green paroquets, 
that told fortunes with cards, have returned 
to their home at St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields ; 
the Italian organ-grinders and vendors of 
sweets and ices have settled once more on 
Saffron Hill, The donkeys, indeed, we have 
still with us; no more they carry little lords 
and ladies on their backs, but now they 
cart coals and vegetables, and make them- 
selves useful in the greengrocery line. 
The bathing machines are packed like 
artillery in odd, waste corners here and 
there ; and the pleasure boats, drawn up 
between the banks of shingle, turned 
bottom upwards, or roofed with sheets 
of tarpauling, seem to await the first 
autumnal gale. 

And the gale is not long in coming. 
The wind roars in the chimney and moans 
and howls in every nook and cranny. All 
things wear a grey and sombre hue: the 
murky clouds that overspread the sky, 
and, hurrying on, keep such close order 
that never a gap is left in the sombre 
canopy ; the sea, whose gloom is deepened 
by the lines of white surge; the great 
steamers, that pant laboriously in the 
distance, sighing forth gusts of white 
steam; the barque, with storm-sails set, 
half lost to sight in the hollows of the sea. 
Were there any stragglers left of all the 
summer crowd, this autumn gale would 
disperse them; it blows not only great 
guns, but great coats and ulsters, tar- 
paulins, and sea-boots, 

With the gale, the whole place suffers a 
kind of sea-change. If the bazaar on the 
pier is shut, and the surge washing over 
its roof, the lifeboat-house is open, and 
the blue and white beneficent monster is 
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perched triumphantly on its car all ready 
for launching. People come out in new 
characters. Your baker appears as a 
wrecker, and bears off the fragments of 
the old brig which broke up last night— 
crew happily saved, and now warm and 
snug in the Sailors’ Home. If the fashion- 
able church is no longer crammed with a 
well-dressed crowd, the little Bethel by 
the harbour is packed of a Sunday night 
with fishermen and their wives, redolent 
of the harvest of the sea. 

And there are days to follow that 
assuage the pangs of being left behind— 
calm days of misty tranquillity, when the 
sea takes a hue like mother-of-pearl, 
changeful and iridescent. The sunbeams 
make a luminous tunnel through the haze, 
and ships appear in the soft glow, in- 
distinctly looming, with sails all set ; but 
whether voyaging by sea or sky seems 
doubtful to the observer. Strange birds 
can be seen dipping and diving in the 
tranquil sea, and others are heard overhead 
whistling and calling in weird, unearthly 
accents, 

Other winter visitants we have, too, of 
the human species. There is Wilkins, who 
lets his house all the summer, and comes 
back with the wild-fowl to spend his 
winter by the sad sea waves. Sad enough 
they seem to him—a shy, melancholy man, 
of whom nobody knows anything, except 
that he lives in one corner of his big house, 
and that the lights of his two windows 
shine out into the night, and keep company 
with the lights of all colours that shine 
from cape and headland, and from the 
lonely lightship out at sea, and like them 
wax dim and yellow in the light of day 
before they are extinguished. And we 
have a young lady who always comes in 
the winter, and is said to be writing 
“books,” whether novels, histories, or 
“voyages and travels,” nobody seems to 
know. 

A still more notable visitor is Mauley, 
the great pugilist—one takes his greatness 
on trust—who is here in training for the 
next “ great” glove fight, and who takes 
the air like a prince, followed by a res- 
pectful suite. For him reporters lie in wait 
round corners ; and the anxiety to see him, 
and the talk there is about him, exceeds all 
belief. Asa contrast to Mauley, we have 
Father Michigan, a retired priest, venerable, 
but still active, who trots up and down the 
deserted esplanade whenever the weather 
permits. Certainly we can offer anybody 
who wishes for retirement the next best 





thing to a hermitage. Not that the good 
father has anything of the anchorite in his 
disposition. He nods and smiles at all he 
meets—not many, certainly—and he can 
chat pleasantly about the weather with 
any casual companion. But anything in 
the way of fishing rouses his interest to a. 
remarkable degree. On Saturdays, when 
a good many of Palsgrave’s boys will be 
found at the pier-head fishing, the worthy 
father is one of the most interested spec- 
tators. When a dab or flounder is brought 
to basket—this is a metaphor, for the boys 
put anything they catch into their pockets 
—the good father is more delighted even 
than the young Piscator. He is pleased, 
too, to render little services, to arrange the 
bait, to disentangle a few mixed-up lines ; 
but he is never known to handle a line on 
his own account. Perhaps it is a penance 
to abstain from that which he most delights 
in, or it might be a breach of ecclesiastical 
propriety. 

Anyhow, no scruples of the kind inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of the jolly vicar 
of Saint Madoc-in-the-Marsb, who handles 
a boat with the skill of a veteran sailor, 
and who, after a happy day’s fishing on the 
Sea-horse Bank, drives home with a basket 
of plaice and flounders that would 
gladden the heart of a Dutchman, “ane 
lover of water souchy.” 

But if we have halcyon days sometimes, it 
must be acknowledged that we have some 
precious dullones. The circulating library 
is soon exhausted, the extra supply from 
Mudie’s has ceased. The billiard table at 


the “ Lion” is dismantled, and the marker 
at the “Crown” has disappeared, taking 
the balls with him; and the nights are 


growing longer and longer. The aquarium 
has one solitary gas jet burning, and the 
Town Hall is shrouded in darkness. The 
silent streets echo to the footsteps as if we 
were patrolling the ruins of Tadmor or 
Palmyra. Often the sea appears more 
cheerful and hospitable than the land, with 
the lights of its ships at anchor, and the 
red and green lights that come stealing 
round the point as the beat of the paddle- 
wheels, or the rumbling of the screw-pro- 
peller, is heard through the darkness and 
gloom. Then the electric beam from 
Faraway Point becomes like a brother, and 
one acquires feelings of friendship with the 
flashing light from the Ness. Now and 
then one meets the mate of the lightship, 
who is taking his month on shore, and who 
takes a fatherly interest in all the lights 
and beacons hereabouts, and counts them 
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as a shepherd does his flock. And there 
is the coastguardsman, monosyllabic and 
melancholic, who seems to be looking after 
the ghosts of cargoes which are to be run by 
spectral smugglers, 





ABOUT HOBBIES, 


Ir I were a Board School boy, and I 
were required to give a definition of the 
word “hobby,” I dare say I should write 
something to this effect : 

“A hobby means collecting things— 
marbles, bits of string, and such like. It 
arn’t a hobby to have toffey, because you 
don’t keep that, you eat it. Girls have 
dolls for their hobbies ; boys do, too, some- 
times ; but they’re the molly-coddel sort, 
not real manly boys. That’s their hobby. 
- *Tt’s fine,’ mother says, ‘to have a hobby, 
"cause it keeps you out of mischief.’ Poor 
father likes his beer. That’s his hobby ; 
an’ a bad un it is. You shud see poor 
mother cry sometimes when he cums in 
hardly fit to stand, yer know. Oh, it’s a 
bad kind of a hobby is beer. P’r’aps, tho’, 
it arn’t a hobby at all, ‘cause it can’t 
nohow be sed to keep him out o’ mischeef. 
There arn’t nothink more to say about 
hobbys.” 

As a composition in the rudimentary 
stage of excellence, this might pass muster; 
but it could no more be regarded as a full 
and satisfying definition of so darling and 
innocent a thing as a hobby, than a drop 
of water could be exposed as a specimen 
of the sea. 

A hobby is not a passion ; that may be 
said almost axiomatically. It is about 
half-way on the staircase, at the top of 
which the various passions may be seen 
seated, foaming and leering, all in a row. 
If it mounts ever so little higher, it loses 
the majority of its innocent and lovely 
characteristics in a moment. It becomes, 
then, that odious sort of entity—a hybrid, 
“a hobbledehoy, ’twixt a man and a boy.” 
And the higher it goes the more odious it 
becomes, till, at the landing, it bears about 
as much resemblance to the genuine passion 
it presumes to simulate as an ass in a lion’s 
pelt to a natural lion ; while, on the other 
hand, its old companions down below, in 
the grassy meads of health and happiness, 
would blush to associate with it. Running 
a hobby to death is equivalent to making 
@ passion of it. This is a crime for which 
both parties have to make atonement by 





suffering: the hobby itself, and the indi- 
vidual who rides the hobby. 

Civilisation is the mother of many 
hobbies. Indeed, the civilisation may be 
estimated by the number and nature of 
the hobbies which attend upon it, One 
can hardly praise the hobby of head- 
hunting and collecting which still prevails 
in certain dark islands in equatorial seas. 
It is a moot point, in fact, if this custom 
may not better be described as a passion. 
In itself, however, it is innocuous. The 
heads are, presumably, worthless when 
once their owners have been slain. As 
far, then, as humanitarian interests are 
concerned, it is all one whether they lie 
underground with their natural trunks, or 
are hung against the walls of a cottage as 
so many pictorial adornments. The issue 
clearly depends upon whether or not the 
desire for the heads, as heads, or as 
symbols of the bloodshed wrought by the 
ultimate possessor, be the dominant principle 
in their collection. 

Contrast with this unpleasant hobby of 
savagedom—assuming it is a hobby—the 
many recognised hobbies of European 
people, Taey will all be found to be more 
or less instructive or diverting—from the 
pursuit of photography to the accumulation 
of locks of hair of celebrities. 

This brings us to the main object 
of the certificated hobby. It is an anti- 
dote to ennui. The man who takes no 
interest in collections must, in the nature 
of things, have idle moments. If he be of 
an ardent temperament, these intervals 
between activity and activity are likely to 
cause him a good deal of chafing. The 
verse, 

Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do, 
is as applicable to the man of genius as to 
the schoolboy ; though in his case, the 
word “mind” may be substituted for 
“hands.” One can tire of thinking of 
oneself, even though one may be a genius. 
The soul craves something to follow. 
“ What next?” we cry, and if there be 
nothing ready to hand, we are apt to turn 
and rend ourselves in the very fervour of 
our impatience and unsatisfied longing for 
we know not what. It is the business of 
the hobbies to come forward upon such 
occasions as these, and with bright—no 
matter if illusively bright—smiles engage 
the attention for awhile. Anon, the 
humour for them passes. The man is re- 
freshed by his interlude. His entertainer 
has done him but little positive good ; but 
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it is much if it has also done him no harm, 
It is an unobtrusive little benevolent sprite ; 
very sensitive, moreover, to neglect. A 
kind look or an amiable word will secure 
its goodwill as long as ever this is likely to 
be of the least service to man, But it is 
like a woman in its intolerance of slights 
and sneers; and woe be to the man who 
has once set his face strongly against it in 
untimely ridicule. 

The saying that “the hobby declares 
the man,” must be received with respect, 
and, at the same time, with a certain reser- 
vation of credence. It does not, in certain 
cases, tell us one iota about the man. As 
boys, we collect things, not because we feel 
an invincible impulse to do so—a sort of 
elective affinity with postage stamps, for 
example—but because other boys collect 
them. A detestation of singularity is 
innate within us. 


It is the same with adults. Tennis is 


one of the most prevalent hobbies of the 
day. There’s no need to say that a goodly 
proportion of the men and maidens who 
work so hard on the turf and assume such 
unbecoming postures in their pursuit of 
the ball, feel no affection for the game in the 


abstract. In fact, they loathe it. It isa 
sort of fashionable treadmill for them. But 
what would you have? They must follow 
the mode. If an enlightened age were to 
set the example of walking upon one’s 
head, it would certainly be inconvenient ; 
but the custom would assuredly be patro- 
nised very fully. It is the same with per- 
spiring and fatiguing violent exercise like 
tennis, It is reckoned a pleasure of the 
first water for you, and me, and the rest of 
the world indiscriminately. 

Tennis serves, also, to prove the veracity 
of our finger-post in the other direction. 
There are they who make it their passion 
instead of their hobby. What is the con- 
sequence? The inevitable one. You see 
these unhappy people jaundiced as to the 
manifold other pleasures and pastimes, 
light as syllabub, which a bountiful Destiny 
has set in our way. They must pay 
homage to their passion at all cost. And 
so, when the cold weather of our English 
autumn makes our home courts repugnant, 
away they are urged to foreign lands, 
wherein they may swing their rackets all 
through the winter and spring, until May 
and June have put our British turf to 
rights again. ‘Tis a curious spectacle 
enough—that of the broad and muscular 
Englishman and the beautiful willowy 
English maiden, hurrying from land to 





land, not in search of high, improving en- 
tertainment and instruction, but merely 
for space to play upon. It kills them in 
the end. Ido not mean that they die on 
a sudden from deranged hearte—though 
some do that—I mean that it numbs their 
other faculties. Indeed, it does more: it 
obliterates them altogether. The “ tennis” 
face is already an acknowledged type, and 
the man who marries a woman thus en- 

dowed may well be compassionated. 

I repeat, however, that, viewed as a 
hobby—its legitimate 16le—tennis is re- 
putable enough. Nor would I, for one, | 
banish it from among the sons and 
daughters of men, until, at least, some 
more excellent hobby came to supersede it. 

I have read somewhere that a hobby is 
a thing that one pursues with especial zeal 
or delight, Like many other dictionary 
definitions, this is rot quite what it ought 
to be. For instarce, at Brighton, it may 
chance that your hat—a tall one—suddenly 
blows off on the Pa::<e and scampers away 
towards Hove, as if i: were attached to an 
invisible express train. Out of question, 
you pursue it with “especial zeal.” The 
odds are that you don’t catch it for a long 
time; and when at length you do grasp 
it—looking like something else, not a hat 
—can you be said to feel well-disposed 
towards it, or the world at large, as a result 
of this zealous pursuit ? 

No, indeed. Quite the contrary. And 
yet this fairly responds to the above clear- 
cut definition of a hobby. 

The true test of a hobby is found by 
asking yourself if you feel the better for it, 
or, at least, none the worse. It must also 
dispose you to regard your fellow-men 
with more kindly feelings than it is your 
nature to generate off-hand. 

From this standpoint, the chase of your 
hat down the Parade is more like the very 
opposite to a hobby. It fills you with 
malice and ill feeling towards yourself, the 
hat, and as much of the world as beholds 
your humiliating hunt in its wake. 

Two or three years ago chance, and my 
vagrant temperament, led me to Palma, one 
of the outlying and less-visited of the 
Canary Islands’ group. The journey had 
been most unpleasant. We had to go aboard 
a common smack in the evening at Orotava, 
in Teneriffe—the new health resort—and 
confide ourselves to the winds to carry us 
across sixty miles of sea which now and 
again, without much warning, gets per- 
turbed with storms of extreme violence. 
However, we made the outward passage 
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safely; and the next day set foot on theshore 
of Santa Cruz, the capital of the island, 
the towering mountains of which had for 
long looked remarkably interesting to us, 
seated among the chains and sacks of 
potatoes of our dirty little craft. 

I had letters of introduction to certain 
noble residents in this remote little island. 
After a wash, which was much needed, and 
a necessary amount of beautifying, under 
guidance I hastened to present the chief 
of these letters. The addressee was a 
certain marquis, of a family esteemed 
beyond all others in Palma. I looked, 
therefore, to find him neck-deep in muni- 
cipal business, perhaps in steady, unin- 
termittent cable conversation with the 
Foreign Office in Madrid. Instead of this, 
what do you think I discovered him doing ? 
He and three other gentlemen, between 
the ages of thirty and forty, were seated 
at a table, with gum-pots by their sides, 
and a litter of books and postage stamps. 
The Marquis G—— was an enthusiastic 
collector of foreign postage labels, and so 
were his two cousins, who were with him. 
Their collections were worth I forget how 
many hundred pounds sterling ; and ,the 
tending of them absorbed so many hours a 
day. They were delighted to talk to me 
about such and such an issue, of which 
they had contrived, by hook or by crook, 
to secure specimens, and they showed me 
little morsels of paper worth dozens of 
dollars apiece, 

Now here is a fine illustration of the 
utility of a hobby, and an exaggeration of 
it all in one. Heaven only knows what 
my friend and his relations would have 
done with their time if they had not been 
bitten by the postage stamp mania or 
hobby. For pastime, in this little island— 
a relaxing place, although they do want to 
turn it into a sanatorium, to compete with 
that of Orotava—they would else have 
been sadly at a loss. They might have 
indulged in unlimited cockfighting, to 
be sure. But instead of that they pre- 
ferred going to the arena once a week 
only — every Sunday, after high mass. 
The less baneful diversion of stamp-col- 
lecting absorbed their main energies. 
They might have done worse with their 
faculties, surely; but also they might, 
under certain conditions, have done better. 

The fact is that every right-minded man 
and woman ought as certainly to have one 
or two hobbies as go abroad clothed. I it 
is only the breeding of poultry, or the 
collection of shells or geological specimens 





—better that than nothing at all. Even 
the most complete slave to town life need 
never be quite at a loss for entertainment 
in this direction. Witness the photographs 
of famous beauties, actresses, politicians, 
and other celebrities, to the collection of 
which the youth, to whom Nature’s trifles 
are of no interest, can yet enthusiastically 
devote himself. The pensive street arab 
may make collections of the different kinds 
of grasses which grow on the hem of 
metropolitan squares and gardens, or, by 
laying hands upon abandoned illustrated 
prints, in time be the owner of a scrap- 
book .well adapted to gladden his little 
heart, 

In an ideal state of society, I can imagine 
the existence of a central office for the 
recommendation and distribution of hob- 
bies to all kinds of applicants. People 
complain of the difficulty of getting wives 
or husbands. They have no letter of in- 
troduction to just the circle they aspire to 
enter, or, if peculiarly unfortunate, they 
move in no circle at all, except that very 
confined one of which they alone are the 
centre, They long for a new order of 
things, when it may be possible for them, 
without a sense of shame, to say without 
preface to the first person towards whom 
they feel a strong matrimonial bias : “ Sir,” 
or “ madam, will you marry me?” 

This is to be remedied in the future, I 
make no doubt. Among the myriad of 
other imperfections which attend our social 
economy is the lack of a staff of competent 
officials, each personally acquainted with 
a number of the many hobbies which 
confer contentment on their votaries. The 
lady or gentleman who has, for a greater or 
less length of time, suffered from ennui— 
which is nothing but the realisation of a 
vacuum—may then obtain sure and instant 
relief by application at this central office. 
The officials must be people of uncommon 
delicacy and discernment, masters of 
human nature, and sympathetic to the very 
toes. They may then do a great work, 
and much advance us in our progress 
towards that sublime goal of perfection 
which seems still a good way off, 

Nor is this quite so visionary a notion as 
it may seem. Given a knowledge of the 
individual, his tastes and temperament, 
his talents and aptitudes, and it is com- 
paratively easy to know in what he will 
take an interest. You would not, for 
instance, counsel a gentleman of indifferent 
physique, who wears glasses, holds his 
umbrella as if it were a baby, and crosses 
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the road upon his toes, with trousers 
carefully turned up to the ankle—you 
would not counsel such an applicant to 
neutralise the tedium of his leisure by be- 
coming a member of the Breakbones Foot- 
ball Club. It is as manifest as the sun in 
the heavens that a microscope is the very 
thing to bring peace and happiness to his 
soul, Nature has made him to observe 
and appreciate the minutiz of her great 
scheme of things. 

On the other hand, you would be little 
likely to recommend a man of the bull-dog 
type to seek his recreation in parochial 
tea-meetings. Even as Horace Greeley said 
to the youth of the Eastern States in search 
of a career: “Young man, go West;” so 
you would, if you were wise, say to this 
muscular young gentleman: “Go into the 
fields, my friend, and become a cricketer ; 
kick a football about also to your heart’s 
content, if you enjoy that sort of exercise, 
When the weather is inclement you may 
still find the wherewithal to occupy your 
vacant evening hours in this or that gym- 
nasium. If you do these things, you may 
safely be guaranteed against the ennui you 
complain of, and which, in a person of 
your strong temperament, would else be 
likely to eventuate in a form dangerous to 
the community and ruinous to yourself.” 

Though every legitimate hobby serves a 
useful purpose, not every hobby is laud- 
able in itself. I knew a country gentleman 
who had a mania for collecting clocks, Un- 
fortunately he was alsoa married man. His 
wife bore with her husband’s weakness— 
so she viewed it—as long as possible; but 
by-and-by she pressed for a separate estab- 
lishment. It was not to be endured any 
longer, she said. The clocks were all kept 
going ; but they did not, by any means, all 
keep the same time. The consequence 
was, night and day, one clock or another 
was always striking or chiming, and the 
echoes of the different clocks in the dark 
hours were horribly unsettling to the 
human mind, anxious for oblivion above 
all things. After long consideration, the 
poor gentleman resolved that he could not 
give up his clocks ; and so he lost his wife. 
I am happy to say, however, that a recon- 
ciliation took place after awhile. It was a 
compromise. The clocks remained on the 
walls, half-a-dozen on each landing, and 
rooms full of them as well; but they were 
allowed to die down, nor were they ever 
wound up again by their owner. 

Much more praiseworthy are the hobbies 
of our great men. This is only what we 





should expect, upon the principle that the 
man is, to some extent, as his hobby. 
Think, for example, of the virtues of Mr. 
Gladstone’s pet hobby. It enables him 
not only to dispense with an under wood- 
cutter; but it keeps him in a state of 
bodily vigour which is the envy of men ten 
years his junior; ay, and mental vigour, 
too. Mr. Bright, also, would have been 
less useful at St. Stephen’s if he had sacri- 
ficed his hobby of salmon-fishing in the 
season. The same may be said of Mr. 
Balfour and golf ; and many another man 
and his whist-table in the evening. It is 
probable Mr. James Payn would give us 
fewer of his genial novels if he were not 
reinvigorated by the excitement of two 
trebles and the rub now and again. 

It is in one’s old age that one is 
likely to realise the beneficence of the 
part played by one’s hobbies in the 
sweetening of the cup of life that we have 
presented to us to drink to the dregs, It 
is not wholly an agreeable potion—this 
cup of life. Towards the bottom, indeed, 
it may prove very thick and bitter; and 
few of us can help pulling displeased faces 
at it on particular occasions. But with a 
good stock of hobbies, one may be content 
to live to a hundred. It should, therefore, 
be the business of every man to become at 
home with them long ere he is fifty. The 
gradual dying-out of his contemporaries 
daring the subsequent twenty or thirty 
years will then be less of a calamity to 
him than it would else have been. You 
may murder a hobby ; but in no other way 
can you be deprived of the delightful 
solace of its innocent society. 





FATHER CAVELL, 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS CHAPTER III. 


TERENCE BoyYLe was sitting alone in 
Father Cavell’s little sitting-room. 

It was a wild October night, six weeks 
after the eviction of Bridget O’Moore. 
Round the little place the wind was tear- 
ing and shrieking, now dying away for a 
moment, to come rushing up as though 


from incalculable distances, to fling itself 
against the walls with a wild howl. 
Terence Boyle was sitting at the table, 
one hand resting on an open letter, his 
eyes and mouth harsh and intent. After 
an interval of consideration, he held the 
letter so that such dim light as the room 
could boast fell full upon it, and re-read it. 
He had come to Clonkeale for the express 
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purpose of stirring up the people against 
landlords and law, having private ends of 
his own to serve thereby. He had come 
with the deliberate intention of using his 
old schoolfellow as his instrument; and 
both these intentions he had carried into 
effect, regardless of consequences to people 
or priest. The time had now come when 
his interests required that he should 
leave Clonkeale, and leave it without 
danger of its relapsing into the ways of 
peace. 

“Can I?” he said to himself. ‘Can I? 
It looks safe enough. Things could never 
have been set going without this half- 
hearted fellow ; but they will blaze away 
now with no help from him.” He glanced 
round the room, with a rough contempt 
on his hard features ; and then a new idea 
occurred tohim. ‘“ There’s that Mahoney 
affair,” he thought ; ‘the first big thing 
of the kind in this district. It won’t do 
to leave till that’s through. If the holy 
Father should make a big stand at such a 
pill, he might get at them again, yet. 
George! how he speaks when he’s up! 
Once let them taste blood, though, and it 
will take more than your eloquence, Kevan, 
my boy, to chain them up again! Curse 
it! I must finish out the week in this 
hole!” 

A travelling writing-case lay near him 
on the table, and as he pulled it towards 
him, the door opened quickly, and Father 
Cavell came in. 

The six weeks that had passed had left 
terrible traces on Father Cavell’s sensitive 
face, on his gentle, dreamy manner, on his 
whole personality. He was very thin; 
his cheeks were sunken, and his eyes 
looked out from their dark hollows with a 
worn, miserable expression of remorseful 
struggle. His mouth had lost its tender 
composure, and with it much of its 
strength; it was almost unsteady, as 
though with constant painful indecision. 
He was white to the lips, and his hands 
worked incessantly at a small piece of 
paper which he beid. 

He shut the door behind him, and came 
straight up to Terence Boyle, not removing 
his hat, apparently unconscious of every- 
thing but the man before him, and the 
words he had to say. 

Terence Boyle glanced at him, with no 
compassion in his eyes, but with consider- 
able contempt. 

“What's wrong now?” he said, taking 
up his pen as he spoke, 

Father Cavellsmoothed the papercrushed 





in his trembling fingers, and laid it on 
the table before the other. The writing 
was in large, rough printed letters, in red 
ink ; and torn, dirty, and crumpled as it 
was, both men could read it plainly as it 
lay. It was a species of proclamation, 
addressed to one Dennis Mahoney, warn- 
ing him that unless, before the twentieth 
of October, he gave up the farm held by 
him to the prejudice of its lawful owner 
recently evicted, the farmhouse would be 
burnt over his head, and the stock 
destroyed. The actual wording was savage 
and coarse beyond description. 

Terence Boyle looked from the paper 
full into the priest’s face. 

“ Well?” he said. 

With his haggard eyes fixed on his 
friend, Father Cavell answered his question 
by another. His voice was low and 
hoarse. 

“ Did you know of this?” 

* Yes!” 

A kind of spasm passed across the priest’s 
face, contracting it for a moment in a 
manner terrible to see. Then he said, in 
the same hoarse, suppressed voice : 

“Tt shall not be!” 

“It will be.” 

Terence Boyle did not raise his voice, 
but the three words as he spoke them 
might have been the utterance of Fate 
itself. He turned away as though the 
last word had been said, and took up his 
pen again. But Father Cavell caught him 
by the arm. 

“ Listen to me!” he cried. “Listen to 
me! I put my hand to your work, be- 
lieving from my soul—our Lady pity me ! 
—that your cause, the cause of the people, 
was the cause of Heaven. I preached re- 
sistance — yes!—the noble resistance of 
men to tyranny, not the savage turning 
of beasts upon their masters, Little by 
little, by your representations, I have let 
myself be drawn further and further; I 
have advocated steps which my conscience 
distrusted ; I have yielded point after 
point. My sins be on my own head; I 
do not seek to thrust them off on you. If 
there is any saving virtue in the extremity 
of pain, mercy is mine in right of misery ! 
I see my people drawn farther day by day 
into the whirlpool of violence and blood- 
shed in which our country is destroying 
herself. I know that mine was the hand 
to open the way for them, and that now I 
am powerless to guide or restrain them! 
Ob, merciful Heaven, show me some 


pity !” 
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He raised his clasped hands above his 
head in a passionate agony of appeal; then 
Boyle watched 


covered his working face. 
him, pen in hand. 

“T have told you, often enough, that 
your notions as to ways and means are 
the notions of a dreamer,” he said, con- 
temptuously. 

At last Father Cavell lifted his face, 
drawn and grey with mental agony, but 
very still. 

“T will go no step further,” he said. 
“For what I have done already there is 
no extenuation ; I doubt if there can bs 
forgiveness. This outrage, at least ”—he 
pointed to the savage document on the 
table— ‘this outrage, at least, I will 
prevent,” 

** You will not!” 

The words came from him slowly, and 
with the passionlessness of conscious, un- 
assailable mastery, and, as he uttered 
them, Terence Boyle rose. 

* You will not even attempt to prevent 
it,” he went on; “and I will tell you 
why. Mahoney’s farm will be burnt to- 
morrow night, whether you lift your voice 
against it or no, It is for your own sake 
only I warn you to keep silence.” 

Father Cavell’s pale lips twitched with 
what should have been a slight smile, and 
= other paused for a moment, looking at 

m, 
“There is one thing you value still, I 
suppose,” he went on; “your influence 
with your flock? The males of that flock 
are set upon their little game to-morrow 
night, and if you protest now, you may 
say good-bye to any hold on them. I’m 
off this week. Hold your tongue for the 
moment, and when you and ycur sheep 
are left to one another again, who knows 
what effect the voice of the shepherd may 
not have 3” 

Into Father Cavell’s sunken eyes there 
crept an eager, pitiful expression of hope ; 
but it was quenched almost as it dawned. 

“T cannot !” he muttered, hoarsely, “I 
dare not!” 

Terence Boyle turned away. 

“As you please,” he said. “ You know 
better than I do what chance you have 
with the boys.” 

A groan broke from Father Cavell, and 
he bowed his head upon his clenched 
hands. There was a long silence. 

“ Mahoney has had warning.” 

The voice was hoarse and strained 
almost beyond recognition, and the words 
were hardly audible. Father Cavell had 





raised his head, and great drops stood on 
his forehead. Boyle glanced at him 
quickly. 

“He'll come to no harm, you may be 
sure,” he said. 

Father Cavell’s hands worked con- 
vulsively, and the dreadful struggle in his 
eyes grew fiercer moment by moment. 
There was no sound in the room but the 
sound of his laboured breath ; and, in the 
silence, utterly unconscious of all but the 
agony within him, he dropped on his knees, 
and Jet his face fall forward upon his arms, 
outstretched over the table. At last, he 
raised himself, and stretching out one } 
hand, he laid it upon Boyle’s arm with a 
grip which the other never forgot. 

“ There—will be no—-lives—lost?” he 
whispered. 

Terence Boyle looked down into the 
face raised to him in silence, Then he 
said, slowly : 

“Tf I swear that there shall be no loss 
of life, will you, in return, there on your 
knees, swear to do nothing to hinder to- 
morrow night’s work? Remember, the 
game is mine. I can save these people ; 
you know that you cannot. Unless you 
swear this to me, I wili do nothing for 
them.” 

With all his faculties blunted and con- 
fused in the extremity of his pain, Father 
Cavell lifted his hand to heaven, and took 
the oath demanded. 

All night long the wind howled round 
the house; and all night long Father 
Cavell lay on his face beneath the figure 
of his crucified Master. He dared not 
raise his eyes. His overstrained imagina- 
tion—keenly sensitive at all times—filled 
the Divine eyes with reproach, and called 
up sorrow on the suffering face. He could 
not pray. He seemed to hear from the 
dying lips above him the words shrieked 
by the wind outside, whispered by the 
stillness within—the words of his oath. 
He could not even cry for mercy. 

As the first faint streak of light stole 
into the room, he rose, and went out into 
the grey dawn. Where he went, or how 
he passed the day that followed, no one 
ever knew. He never went home. 

It was nearly eight o’clock in the evening 
when Sheelah Slane called at his house 
and asked to see him. She had left home 
suddenly, the day after her meeting with 
Father Cavell by Bridget O’Moore’s cabin, 
to nurse a dying woman in a neighbouring 
village, and she had been away ever since. 

The old housekeeper gave her the 
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answer that she had given to several others 
in the course of the day. 

“Sure, honey, it’s meself that knows no 
more nor the dead where his riverence 
may be. Sure I’ve not seen him this day 
at all. He’s just about wid Mr. Boyle, I 
take it.” 

“Mr. Boyle?” repeated Sheelah. “Is 
he here still?” She paused a moment, 
and then went on: ‘Sure it’s wantin’ his 
riverence sadly I am. What will I do, I 
wonder ¢” 

“*He’s maybe not far,” returned the 
other. “ Ye'll likely happen on him.” 

The girl wished her good night and 
turned away. 

The wind of the night before had 
dropped, but great masses of cloud were 
moving rapidly across the sky, lighted at 
their edges by the moon they now and 
then entirely obscured. Sheelah took a 
few steps as though in doubt; then an 
idea seemed to strike her, and she set off 
quickly in the direction of the little chapel. 
The door yielded to her touch, and she 
stepped softly inside, pausing on the 
threshold, as she crossed herself, with a 
beautiful light in her eyes. 

— Cavell was kneeling before the 
altar, 


CHAPTER IY. 


It was only a moment that Sheelah 
waited ; then she passed quietly up the 
little church, and stood beside the priest. 

“‘ My Father,” she said, softly, and there 
was something wonderfully dignified and 
womanly in her manner and voice ; “my 
Father, sure I’m disturbin’ you. Forgive 
me.” 

He did not start, but at the first sound 
of her voice the intense rigidity of his 
figure seemed to relax; as she finished he 
lifted himself slowly and looked at her. 

“Sheelah,” he said, “Sheelah!” And 
as he looked into her face, in its resolate, 
reverent composure, his sunken eyes 
lighted, his drawn lips relaxed, and over 
his white face there stole an expression 
which was almost peace. But at the sight 
of the face he raised to her, Sheelah’s 
colour faded suddenly. 

“ Ye’ve been ill?” she said, abruptly. 

“No,” he answered, dreamily, still look- 
ing at her. 

* You're sufferin’ now ?” 

‘‘No,” he repeated, in the same tone; 
‘* not now, Sheelah.” 

Her lips parted quickly, but they closed 
again suddenly, and she seemed to master 





herself with a strong effort. When she 

spoke again her voice was very self-con- 
~~ and quiet, and she did not look at 
im, 

“T’d not have come afther you here,” 
she said, ‘but fur little Tim Doolan. I 
looked in when I got home to-day, an’ sure 
he’s goin’ fast, an’ he’s afther askin’ for you 
all the while. He thinks so much to 
you.” 

He rose at once. 

“T will come,” he said. 

They had not far to go, and no word 
was spoken by either on the way. Father 
Cavell was wrapt in a sense of rest and 
relief. A vague, indefinite feeling pos- 
sessed him that the past six weeks, the 
last twenty-four hours, were all a hideous 
dream. 

They reached the cabin, and Sheelah 
opened the door gently and went in. 

“Sure an’ I’ve brought his riverence,” 
she said. ‘Is Tim wakin’?” 

It was very dark in the little room, and 
the only figure apparent was that of 
Bridget O’Moore, who stood at the little 
window peering out into the darkness. 
Bridget’s grandson had never returned ; 
her wants were provided for by Father 
Cavell, and at present she was helping to 
nurse the sick child. For the mother’s 
absence she accounted at once : 

‘Sure it’s down to O’Brien’s for meal 
Molly’s gone,” she said; “an’ fine and 
grateful to your riverence she'll be. Yes, 
he’s wakin’, the crather.” 

But Father Cavell did not seem even to 
hear her. Without a word he followed 
Sheelah, who had passed to the darkest 
corner of the wretched cabin, and was 
kneeling beside a little figure, so still, so 
white, and so thin that it hardly looked 
like life. Sheelah bent gently over it, and 
put her hand tenderly on the thick, black 
curls. 

“Tim,” she said, softly and lovingly, 
‘Tim, here’s his riverence.” 

Very slowly the heavy lids were raised, 
and two large, dark blue eyes smiled right 
into the Father’s face; it was the only 
welcome little Tim could give his friend 
now, and the next moment the lids dropped 
again. As though in obedience to Sheelah’s 
glance, Father Cavell sank on his knees, 
and repeated the last offices of the Church 
for the childish spirit which could plead no 
longer for itself ; and when his low, solemn 
voice ceased, there was a long silence. 
Sheelah and the Father knelt motionless 
beside the little, scarcely-breathing form ; 
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old Bridget had passed from the window 
to the door, and stood there looking out. 
At last Sheelah moved, kissed the damp 
forehead, and laid the hand she held gently 
on the coverlet. She rose and turned to 
Father Cavell. 

“Tt won’t be yet,” she said, softly ; 
‘tye’ll be going home to rest.” 

He rose mechanically, and followed her 
to the door. Bridget was still standing 
there, and, as she saw her, Sheelah said, in 
a low voice : 

Are ye lookin’ for Molly, Bridget?” 

Bridget did not answer her at once. 
There was a fierce, cunning light in the 
dim old eyes, and she looked from the girl 
to Father Cavell. 

“Not fur Molly,” she said, at last ; “ no, 
honey, not fur Molly.” 

The tone and manner were so strange 
that Skeelah was struck by them. 

‘“* What do you mean ?” she said, always 
speaking in the same hushed voice, as 
though the thought of that still little form 
were very close to her. 

The old woman laughed — the low, 
chuckling, inward laugh of old age. 

‘Sure an’ you’ve been from home so 
long,” she said, “it’s nothing at all 
you're afther knowin’! An’ it’s a secret, 
more by token. Look!” and she seized 
the girl’s arm suddenly. ‘Do you see 
nothin’ yonder—yonder where Mahoney’s 
farm lies? Isn’t the fun beginnin’ yet? 
Isn’t there niver a spark ?” 

With a sudden, swift movement, Sheelah 
turned the old woman round and looked 
into her face. 

“What do you mean ?” she whispered, 
imperatively. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

Bridget’s exultation could no longer be 
suppressed. 

“Mane!” she cried. ‘I mane that the 
law’s away from Kerry afther this night for 
iver and iver! ’Twas the law as turned 
me out of house an’ home! ‘Twas the law 
as drove away my Mike! ’Tis the law as 
gives other folks’ goods to Mahoney, and 
it’s the law as the boys'll turn out to-night, 
when they burn Mahoney’s roof over his 
head !” 

“ Oh, merciful saints !” 

The three words broke from Sheelah, a 
low, horror-struck ejaculation. She dropped 
the old woman’s arm, and turned towards 
Father Cavell. He was leaning back 
against the door-post, his face and lips 
perfectly colourless, his eyes fixed and 
dull. Sheelah laid her hand upon his 
arm. 





‘‘Come!” she said, and the next moment 
they stood alone together in the uncertain 
moonlight, with the cabin door closed 
behind them. ‘ What will we do?” she 
said, hurriedly, her face white and set, her 
eyes gleaming. 

In the excitement of the moment the 
surface barriers of conventionality which 
usually stood between them seemed to 
vanish, Then his expression seemed to 
strike her. 

“Ob, don’t!” she cried, sharply ; ‘don’t 
take it like that. Sure an’ their wickednesses 
go too much to your heart. How would 
you know of it, or hinder it? Don’t!” 

She glanced fearfully over her shoulder 
as she spoke, in the direction in which old 
Bridget had pointed. There was nothing 
to be seen, and she turned to him again, 
and went on, quickly : 

“Go!” she said. “Go you at once. 
Mayhap you'll be there before them yet. 
Meet them and speak to them; it’s niver 
one of them as’ll go against your bidding, 
and you by. Rouse yourself, rouse 
yourself,” she repeated, passionately, as he 
neither moved nor spoke ; ‘‘ rouse yourself 
an’ go!” 

* IT cannot.” The hollow voice seemed 
to issue from the ashen lips without 
volition on his part, and in the same frozen 
way he raised his hand, quite unconsciously, 
and rested it heavily on her arm. At his 
touch she turned her head towards him 
sharply, and at the same instant the moon 
passed behind a cloud, and they stood 
there in the dark. 

“You cannot! Why?” 

There was no reply, and the word rang 
out again in the darkness, in a tone 
which seemed to force an answer from him. 
His words came slowly and mechanically. 

“He has my word.” 

“He! Who?” 

“Terence Boyle.” 

Sheelah uttered a low cry of fearful 
comprehension. 

‘‘Ah, I misdoubted him,” she said; “I 
misdoubted he meant ye harm. What 
word, oh, what word have ye passed to 
him ?” , 

“My word—that I will not — inter- 
fere.” 

He heard the breath she had held sus- 
pended as she waited for his answer 
escape with a long, difficult, hissing sound ; 
he felt the arm he touched shiver and 
shrink from his hand ; and then the cloud 
grew thinner and he saw her. She was 
turned away from him, and her face was 
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bowed down in her hands as though horror 
and shame had crushed her. 

And in the agony of that moment, in 
the agony of seeing her turn from him, of 
feeling her shrink under his touch, the 
unsuspected secret of his heart revealed 
itself to Father Cavell. Sheelah had been 
to him that steady strength on which such 
a man instinctively relies, for which he in- 
stinctively craves ; he had looked to her for 
sympathy, he had turned to her for comfort, 
without once asking himself why it should 
be so. But in the terrible fire of that 
moment all his thought of her seemed to 
melt and change its shape, and he knew— 
priest as he was—that his friendship was a 
name and a veil only—that the name of his 
feeling was love. His frozen calm suddeuly 
gave way. 

“No!” he cried, wildly. ‘ Sheelah, not 
you, not you! Anything, anything but 
that! Turn to me, pityme! The people! 
Think of the people! Think of the words 
you said to me—was there no help any- 
where? Ah, it was because it was your 
voice that cried to me, it was because it 
was your hand that guided me, that I put 
my hand to the work. I see the truth at 
last ! Sheelah, Sheelab, have you forgotten ? 
Will you go back from your own words?” 

He stretched out his hands to her in 
desperate, passionate appeal, and Sheelah 
lifted her head. 

“My own words!” she repeated, hoarsely. 
“Is it me, then, that’s brought you to it, 
an’ not him? When did I say such words 
to you?” 

‘“‘ Have you forgotten Bridget O’Moore’s 
eviction? Have you forgotten——” 

But Sheelah interrupted him with a 
passionate cry, her face uplifted in the 
moonlight, white and quivering with 
emotion, utterly carried away. 

“ Thin?” she cried, ‘‘ thin, whin ye came 
up behind me there by the cabin? Is it 
what I said thin as ye’ve gone on? Oh, 
can the blessed saints look down an’ see it 4 
It’s my life I'd give for this man this 
moment, ready an’ free, an’ it’s meself as 
has brought him to share with the scum of 
the land—to murder and violence. It was 
thinkin’ of him I was an’ nothin’ else that 
day, an’ shamed and put to by my thoughts 
beyond knowin’ the words I was usin’; an’ 
I brought him to this for my sins! Oh, 
Mother, look down on me !” 

In their intense absorption in the im- 
mediate crisis the indirect confession he 
had made, and her passionate declaration, 
went by unheeded. They had passed 





beyond the limits of convention to regions 
where soul faces soul unamazed, where no 
reserve can exist, and where truth, how- 
ever strange and terrible, has no power to 
arrest the immediate current ofthe emotions. 
But as they stood, unconscious of all but the 
burning question of the moment, away 
over the fields about a mile away there rose 
a tiny red light. A cry broke from 
Sheelah’s lips, and she caught his hands in 
hers. 

“Go!” she cried. “Go! go! Break 
the word you should never have given. 
Show them that you’re not one of them, 
that such wickedness is not with your 
good will. There are children there— 
little children! If harm came to them, how 
could we ever live—you that let it be, an’ 
me that brought you to it? Oh, go! 
Iv’s not too late!” 

She looked into his face with eyes from 
which all her long pent-up love shone out 
at last ; and as he met them, with his own 
alight with the same radiance, his whole 
face changed. The despair passed away, 
and a passion of lofty purpose took its 
place. They looked into one another’s 
eyes for an instant more, and then he 
dropped her hands and turned swiftly 
away, as Sheelah covered her face. 

Across the fields he went, always 
guided on his rapid way by the red light 
towards which he pressed. He saw it grow 
stronger and brighter; he saw leaping 
flames and rolling masses of smoke detach 
themselves, as it were, from the indistinct 
mass ; he saw the burning house itself, and 
heard a savage clamour rise around it ; and 
then, with a last desperate increase of speed, 
he rushed into the midst of the crowd. 

The glare of the fire dominated the 
darkness, dominated the moonlight, and 
lit up every detail of the scene with horrible 
distinctness. It lit up wild, excited faces, 
and swaying, leaping forms, into which the 
very spirit of the roaring flames seemed to 
have passed. In an uproar in which savage, 
exultant howls, the crash of falling rafters, 
and the awful voice of the fire struck across 
one another in one terrific discord, Father 
Cavell tried in vain to arrest the attention 
of any one of those excited men. He was 
caught in the tumult, pressed back, hurled 
forward, his passionate words unheeded, 
even by those nearest him. Suddenly his 
eye was caught by a rough heap of wood, 
standing out vivid and distinct in the 
glare, and the conviction that he must get 
above them, above that horrible sea of 
frenzy, made him fight his way towards it. 
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He had just reached it, and was in the 
very act of swinging himself upon it, when 
his arm was caught as in avice. The man 
who held him wore the clothes of the 
poorest peasant, but his face was the face 
of Terence Boyle. 

“ Your oath !” he said, “ your oath !” 

“‘T break it!” cried Father Cavell, and 
the uproar round them seemed to retreat 
and form a background for those two tense, 


rapid voices. “I break it! Be it on my 
own head! Let me go. They shall hear 
me,” 


* You shall not! 
shall not !” 

Their faces, white, stern, and excited, 
were very close together ; each could feel 
the other’s hot, quick breath; when, 
suddenly, over the face of the priest there 
swept an expression which the other man 
saw to his dying day—an expression of 
awful, unutterable horror. 

The tumult had dropped for an instant, 
and in that instant Father Cavell’s ear had 
caught a faint sound. It was the pitiful 
ery of a little child, and it came from the 
burning house. 

With a strength against which the 
strength of Terence Boyle was as nothing 
he wrenched himself free, a light on his 
face which absolutely transfigured him. 

“Lord, let it atone!” he cried. ‘ Let 
it stand as a witness before these men!” 
And before the other man could move or 
speak, he was gone. 

The flames were gaining rapidly. Only 
one window some way from the ground 
was as yet untouched, and up to this 
window there ran a rough leaden waterpipe. 
Terence Boyle saw Father Cavell assure 
himself of this; saw him measure the dis- 
tance rapidly with his eye ; saw him climb 
with a strength and agility almost super- 
human ; saw him disappear within, as a 
wild shout of amazement rose from the 
crowd below, to be succeeded bya breathless 
hush, which lasted until he reappeared at an 
upper window clinging to the sill as if for 
air, while a terrible crash within told of a 
falling staircase. A cry went up of 
infinite dismay, and then the cry of the 
child was heard again, and Father Cavell 
staggered to his feet and disappeared. 
Every man in the crowd now knew what 
was happening, and every face, with the 
expression frozen on it, was lifted to that 
window. There was one face on the edge 
of the crowd from which the expression 
stamped by that moment was never worn 
away in life—the face of Sheelah Slane. 


By Heaven, you 





In another moment Father Cavell stood 
in the window once more, with a little 
child in his arms, and the glare of the fast 
gaining fire behind him. Instantly, with 
that swift, intuitive perception which such 
& moment seems to create, the crowd 
caught his intention, and every man’s hand 
was outstretched to catch the child as the 
Father let it fall from his hold into their 
midst. There was another crash, a wild, 
fierce leap of the fire—then flame and 
nothing more. 

Father Cavell would neither struggle, 
suffer, nor love ever again. And Sheelah 
knew that he had atoned. 





HIS LITTLE MAID. 


By H. FELL. 
Author of “Within a Year,” ‘An Alpine Bride,” etc., etc. 
—_—— 


CHAPTER XII, A FATAL NIGHT. 


Ir there had been some excitement and 
commotion in the cottage of the Misses 
Stiles, and a bright fire in the best parlour, 
on that evening, now nearly two years ago, 
when Bevan had first brought the homeless 
Olive there from her dead foster-father’s 
cottage, there was tenfold more excitement 
when Olive—whowas nowa “grand London 
lady ” — was expected to arrive by the 
evening train. What the Misses Stiles 
exactly understood by this epithet, which 
they attached to poor Olive, it would be 
hard to define, or what they expected 
her to be like; but that she would re- 
quire tea of most unusual and unpleasant 
strength, and a room, the atmosphere of 
which was heated almost to suffocation, 
they had no manner of doubt. 

Miss Dorothea, who had been trying all 
the afternoon to think of some visible 
manifestation in Olive which should denote 
the change in her worldly circumstances, 
suddenly suggested : 

“T’ve no doubt but that she will be 
greatly grown.” 

But this idea was scoffed at by Miss 
Christian : 

‘That I’m sure she won’t, unless she’s 
grown smaller! Who ever heard of a 
town girl who was half as tall and stout as 
a country one?” Then, after a pause, 
Miss Christian added, meditatively: “1 
only hope she will be decently clothed, 
for I read sad tales in a newspaper once— 
it’s many years ago now—how the London 
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ladies wear low-necked dresses and bare 
arms,” 

“Surely not out of doors, sister?” Miss 
Dorothea asked, with pardonable anxiety. 

“T can’t exactly rightly recollect where 
they wore them; but it’s my idea that a 
woman should cover up her neck and 
shoulders at all times, and, if Olive comes 
down here with any such dress on, I shall 
just fetch down my woollen crossover and 
insist upon her wearing it as long as she 
bides with us. You might as well fetch it 
down now to be airing, just in case.” 

Having been disturbed by such fears, it 
was with pardonable relief that the Misses 
Stiles at length saw their visitor arrive, 
wrapped up in a simple travelling cloak, 
and even when the cloak was removed, 
her tailor-made tweed erred, according to 
their notions, on the side of plainness and 
simplicity. How gently, too, the young 
gir] submitted to their embraces, and how 
warmly she returned their welcome, as, 
without even so much as “ going upstairs 
to dress up her hair,” she sat down at the 
tea-table and forced herself to drink 
enough tea to satisfy even their hos- 
pitality. 

** Well, come now!” said Miss Christian, 
with great satisfaction, ‘this is just like 
the old times and the old Olive we used 
to know. You are not a bit changed, my 
dear, except that you do look thinner; but 
she isn’t changed, is she, Dorothea? It’s 
the same face, just the same, for all that 
she has grown such a fine lady—one of 
the very finest in the land! Dear, it does 
me good to see you again!” 

** And Mr. Bevan. It will do him good 
to see you again, I’ll be bound,” said Miss 
Dorothea ; ‘for he’s been fretting a good 
bit these months past, and worriting. 
There’s nobody but doubts it’s all along of 
your sake, my dear.” 

“ And now that you are here, what do 
you mean to do?” asked Miss Christian, 
with a directness which was not unmixed 
with curiosity. 

Olive chose to misunderstand this ques- 
tion. 

“T shall see as much as ever I can of you 
all,” she said; and Miss Christian felt 
snubbed, without knowing it, and did not 
repeat her query. 

‘‘ Well, we asked Mr. Bevan to come in 
this evening,” she said next; “and I’ve no 
doubt but he’ll be here presently.” 

“J think not,” said Olive, with un- 
conscious authority in her soft voice. 
“Mr. Delornay is going to call for me in 








about half an hour, and Jack will meet me 
in Mr. Delornay’s room at the inn.” 

For Olive had foreseen this little plan of 
the Misses Stiles as to the meeting of the 
lovers, and had frustrated it, She could 
stand a good deal; but she could not bear 
to meet him for tho first time in their 
presence. 

“But, my dear,’ Mr. Bevan was round 
here only this morning, and hs promised 
to come again just now!” exclaimed Miss 
Christian, with unconcealed disappoint- 
ment, 

“Mr. Delornay has seen him this even- 
ing. It’s all right, dear Miss Christian ; 
and you must please spoil me, and let me 
have my own way just this little while I 
am with you.” 

The good ladies acquiesced ; but, though 
they said nothing, they both noticed that a 
change had come over the girl: she had 
grown out of their little world, and wielded 
a power—the power of social superiority— 
which they could never contest. 

That evening a violent storm arose. The 
wind and the rain blew against the sturdy 
little cottage, and foretold a rough night at 
sea; nevertheless, punctually at the ap- 
pointed time, Maurice Delornay knocked 
at the door, and, seeing Olive’s feverish im- 
patience, he paid but a short call upon the 
old ladies, and then started off with Olive 
for the inn. The girl was entirely silent 
during the ten minutes’ walk between the 
two houses, only quickening her pace more 
and more till she was almost running. 

At the door of the inn she paused an 
instant. 

“Ts he there?” she asked, gasping with 
breathless excitement. 

“Ta” 

*T must see him alone.” 

So you shall.” 

And Delornay opened the door of the 
same sitting-room where, nearly a year 
ago, he had ushered her into the presence 
of her unknown father; but this time, as 
he closed it behind her, he left her with 
her lover, whilst he himself—a lover quite 
as true and quite as tender as Jack Bevan 
—went out alone into the night. 

Bevan was standing up by a table at the 
far end of the room when Olive came in, 
and, as she stood motionless just within the 
closed door, he did not take one single step 
towards her. Strange, and yet not strange, 
for he knew too well the gulf which society 
had opened between them; and he knew 
that if it were ever to be bridged over, she 
only could do it. Perhaps just at that 
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moment Olive did not realise this, for she 
stood quite still, expecting him to advance; 
and when he did not do so—after a 
moment, which seemed endless to both— 
she sat down in a chair close by, feeling 
faint and dizzy at this strange meeting. 

As for Bevan, at this action all hope 
died out within him. He believed that she 
had meant to be true to him; that she 
had even come down to Bude with that in- 
tention ; but that the sight of him in his 
coastguard’s uniform, with his birth and 
his bringing-up and work written plainly 
upon his bronzed features, had been too 
rude a shock even for her resolution. And 
since the strength seemed to fail her to 
tell him so, Bevan suddenly made up his 
mind to spare her, by settling the whole 
matter himself. 

‘Olive,” he said, ‘ we'll let this be the 
end of all this sort of thing—of everything 
—between us. We can never be married, 
as I’ve known a good while now; and, 
since ‘good-bye’ is not a pleasant word to 
say, why, we will do without it, and I will 
just go away and leave you.” 

He spoke in a firm, harsh voice, which 
Olive failed to recognise as his own, so 
completely had he succeeded in eliminating 
all tenderness from it. 

“T don’t understand you,” she said, 
wearily, leaning her elbow upon the table 
and resting her head upon her hand. 

Her exquisite beauty and refinement in 
this unconscious pose, and the soft purity of 
her accent when she spoke, only increased 
Bevan’s perception of the distance which 
separated them one from another; and 
yet, with his intense wish to spare her 
pain, he refused to put the matter truly to 
her ; but went on again in a half-blustering, 
half-disdainful way, which might well 
make the girl wonder whether he had not 
indeed found some country sweetheart 
more suited to his tastes. 

“T will be plain enough with you,” he 
said ; “for it is the best thing for us both 
in the long run. AsI told you, we can 
never be married. We wouldn't suit each 
other now: for you do not want a rough 
sailor chap for your husband, and I do not 
want a fine lady for my wife. I want 
some plain, homely girl of my own station 
in life ; and it’s because, maybe, you don’t 
like to say this as openly as I do, that I 
take upon myself to set you free and to be 
free myself.” Then his voice grew softer 
as he added: “ You mustn’t blame your- 
self, or think that I blame you in all this, 
It isn’t your fault or mine either ; it’s just 





God’s will, and I am ready to say ‘Amen’ 
to it, and believe that it is for the best. I 
shall never forget you—never cease——” 
He pulled himself up abruptly, determined, 
at any cost, not to give way to emotion and 
betray feelings which might make her 
grieve for him. ‘And nowI must be off,” 
he concluded, abruptly, ‘“‘for it’s such a 
rough night that I need to be on duty 
before my time, lest some poor vessel 
should be signalling for help, and me not 
there to see her.” 

Olive felt as if the whole scene were 
some cruel dream. She knew it was all a 
mistake, and that everything would come 
right by-and-by ; but when she tried to 
answer him her voice failed her. She was 
too physically weary and confused, and he 
too much hurried and excited, for her to 
be able to speak to him then. She must 
wait until this wild night were past ; until 
the morning sun came to lighten all that 
was so very dark just now; to revive her 
courage and to soften his strange anger. 
And so, without a single word to bid him 
stay, she let him leave her. He even 
touched the skirt of her dress inadvertently 
as he went out of the room, but she neither 
moved nor spoke ; and he slammed the door 
behind him, and she was alone! 

Maurice Delornay, not expecting that 
the lovers would wish to end their meeting 
until the last available moment, had, on 
leaving the inn, battled his way against 
the gale up to the old Storm Tower. It 
suited his present mood to be up there 
alone, upon the open Downs, whilst the 
fierce waves, breaking upon the rocks 
below, dashed their white, driven foam 
into his face, and the wind blew against 
the old tower as if endeavouring to shake 
even those massive stones to the ground. 

There are moments in the lives of the 
most calm and philosophical men when 
philosophy and patience avail them little, 
and when they must face and acknowledge 
and suffer the cruelty of circumstances just 
as acutely as their less reasonable brethren ; 
and such a moment had come to Delornay 
now. It mattered not to him that he was 
nearly double her age ; that he had known 
her only as belonging to another man ; or 
that, even if both these facts were ignored, 
his own consumptive tendencies had al- 
ways made him regard marriage for himself 
as out of the question. None of these 
reasonable arguments had any weight with 
him now, or served to soften the agony 
which had overcome him when he closed 
the door upon Olive Breton and her lover. 
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It would not last, this keen, sharp pain ; 
but it was nearly ten o’clock before he suf- 
ficiently recovered from it to recollect the 
flight of time, and, out of consideration for 
the Misses Stiles, to hasten back to the inn. 
He half expected that Bevan would have 
already escorted Olive to the cottage, and 
would not have been in the least surprised 
on entering his sitting-room to find it 
empty ; but he was surprised to see Olive 
there alone, her head completely buried in 
her arms, which rested on the table. 

Olive!” he exclaimed. 

She did not answer, and he touched her 
on the shoulder. She started violently to 
her feet and looked at him in a startled, 
confused way. 

“What is it?” she asked, ‘“ What is 
the matter? Where amI?” Then, look- 
ing round her and gradually awakening to 
the circumstances, she said, simply: ‘I 
believe I have been fast asleep.” 

Delornay escorted her back to the 
cottage without delay ; but the gale had 
increased so terribly that it took them 
almost half an hour to struggle against it 
for that short distance. Both the Misses 
Stiles were sitting up, even at this late 
hour of a quarter to eleven, and seemed 
too much agitated by the storm to remem- 
ber how late it was, or to ask any questions 
as to how Olive had spent the evening. 
However, now that she was back again, 
they went up to bed, reiterating thanks to 
Heaven for her safe return; and Olive 
followed them upstairs into the little old 
bedroom which had been hers when she 
lived at the cottage. 

She was nervously and painfully wide 
awake now, and, though she commenced 
undressing by taking off her frock, she 
proceeded no farther in that direction ; but, 
throwing a cloak over her shoulders, sat 
down on a little narrow seat beneath the 
low window, and looked out into the dense 
darkness. 

It was horrible to think of Jack Bevan 
out there upon those open Downs, exposed 
to the full fury of such a gale, and to 
know that somehow—through some cruel 
mistake or other—he was without the con- 
solation of the knowledge of her love. 
To-morrow, she would see him and make 
all that right; but when would to-morrow 
come? This night seemed interminable ! 
She pulled out her watch, It was not yet 
twelve o'clock; and already it seemed 
days since she had seen her lover. She 
endeavoured to open the window casement 
to better judge the strength of the gale ; 





but the dash of salt sea foam which came 
into her face the moment she did so, 
obliged her to shut it again instantly. The 
gust of wind had blown out her candle, 
and she threw herself upon her bed in the 
dark, and must have fallen into a restless 
and troubled sleep. 

She was suddenly roused from it by a 
loud, booming sound. She knew it but 
too well. It was the signal of some vessel 
in distress! In an instant she was wide 
awake, though she lay quite still, listening 
for the second sound, which was sure to 
follow—unless she had been dreaming— 
the firing of a couple of guns from the 
shore, to summon the crew of the lifeboat 
to man their craft with all possible speed. 
About one minute elapsed, and then Olive 
distinctly heard a gun fired from shore, 
which was the expected call. She did not 
wait for its repetition, but, springing up, 
and slipping on her frock, cloak, and hat, 
she hurried down the creaking stairs, and 
out of the unfastened door. 

As she closed it behind her, she paused, 
and looked out to sea. Good Heaven! 
There was no possibility of any mistake 
about it now, for, through the darkness, 
she could see the faint light of a rocket 
sent up by the ill-fated vessel; ay, and 
ill-fated she was, indeed, to be driven on 
such a coast, and on such a night as this! 
For there was small chance of its being 
possible for any lifeboat to reach her! But 
Olive knew the men of Bude too well not 
to feel certain that a desperate attempt 
would be made to render help; and that 
Jack Bevan — captain of the lifeboat— 
would be the foremost and most daring 
man in that brave crew. 

This was right, and as it should be; 
and instead of shrinking from the danger 
which threatened her lover, she thanked 
Heaven for her implicit trust in his valour. 
But before he started she must see him— 
she must speak to him, if it were but for a 
second, to rectify the cruel mistake of that 
evening. 

Heedless, therefore, of the loneliness of 
the night, or of the driving wind, which 
made it difficult for her to keep her foot- 
ing, or of the blinding rain which beat 
upon her face, positively scarring it, Olive 
hastened with all possible speed towards 
the lifeboat house. 

This was situated in the most sheltered 
corner of the harbour, so that, with the 
help of all the modern contrivances and 
machinery, it would probably not be a 
matter of overwhelming difficulty to launch 
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the boat; the difficulty would be, when 
launched, to get her round the point of 
the rocky breakwater which enclosed the 
harbour. 

By the time Olive reached the boat- 
house, a small crowd composed almost ex- 
clusively of men had already collected 
there, and a quiet, orderly haste actuated 
everybody ; the crew as they arrived one by 
one were being dexterously helped into their 
heavy oil-skin suits, their high-top boots 
were pulled on, their cork jackets strapped 
round them, and, when each man was 
ready and had been hoisted up the sides of 
the boat into his appointed place, he 
silently took a good pull at the general 
flask of whisky, and felt twice the man he 
did before. 

Very few words were spoken — an 
Englishman is, as a rule, most silent when 
he is most in earnest—and the two or three 
married men of the crew, whose wives had 
come down to the shore with them, only 
clasped those dear wives for an instant in 
their arms, and murmuring a “God bless 
you !” sprang into the boat as promptly as 
the rest. The women, too, were strangely 
silent ; there were no tears, no protestations, 
and even one poor soul who clung trem- 
blingly to a railing for support, because she 
was weak and ailing at the time, even she 
said not a word to detain her young 
husband, but waved her handkerchief 
bravely till the last, and only when he was 
out of her sight, sank upon the ground in 
a dead faint. At any other time Olive 
would have devoted all her woman's 
sympathy and help to this poor creature ; 
but now she was too intensely absorbed in 
her own concerns to observe her. 

The crew were all ready, but they waited 
for their captain, and he had not yet come 
back from the Downs, where he had gone 
again, after giving the alarm, to make every 
possible observation as to the exact position 
of the vessel. But Bevan could calculate 
to a nicety the time which the crew would 
take to get ready, and, before they had 
been waiting for him one moment, his tall 
form strode suddenly in amongst them. 
He had still to put on his lifeboat dress, 
but with him this was done more quickly 
even than with the other men, and before 
Olive fully realised that he had arrived, he 
had been hoisted into the boat, far out of 
her reach. Another instant, and the 
volunteer hands were working with might 
and main at the ropes—the boat slid down 
the inclined plane, and, with a ringing 
cheer from every one, her bows plunged 





into the water, the ropes were flung off, 
and a great wave dashed over her before 
she had fairly started on her way. 

Olive’s despairing cry was unheard amid 
the roar of the wind and the waves, and 
the continued cheering of the crowd, as her 
presence had all along been unnoticed ; but 
now suddenly each man turned to his 
neighbour, and asked: ‘“ What’s that?” 
and all eyes, instead of straining after the 
lifeboat—for dim daylight was gradually 
breaking—were fixed upon the breakwater, 
along which a female figure was distinctly 
seen battling her way alone ; sometimes 
she was knocked down by the spray of a 
wave which broke even higher up the 
breakwater than usual, but she rose again 
with surprising speed, and always struggled 
onwards towards the rocky point which 
the lifeboat must round, or else be dashed 
to pieces in the attempt. 

‘Some lunatic—some poor crazy body!” 
said the onlookers ; ‘‘ as though there were 
not enough lives in danger this cruel night, 
without throwing away another !” 

And then the figure was lost sight of 
amid the spray and the distance, and for- 
gotten, and again every eye was riveted 
upon the lifeboat as she momentarily drew 
nearer and nearer the perilous end of the 
breakwater. She appeared to have rounded 
it safely, and a deep-drawn sigh expressed 
the general sense of relief, when another 
sound, as of the drowning cry of strong 
men in their agony, reached the shore. It 
was indistinct, owing to the tumult of the 
wind and the waves, but to the ears of 
the listening seamen it was unmistakeable, 
and told its own tale. 

“Good Heaven! She has been driven 
to the further side after rounding the 
point!” said an old man, whose sons— 
there were three of them—were in the 
lifeboat, and he sat down upon a broken 
spar and bowed his grey head ; whilst the 
women, losing all their self-control of a 
little while ago, screamed and wrung their 
hands, and clung to the men, imploring 
them to save their husbands and brothers. 

Meanwhile, the younger and stronger 
men, with ropes, were following Olive’s 
footsteps across the breakwater with all 
speed, and found it by no means easy to 
reach its rocky extremity. There had been 
anxiety and eagerness enough when it was 
a question of attempting to save unknown 
sufferers from a comparatively unknown 
position of peril ; but what was that com- 
pared to the feelings with which the 
natives of Bude hurried to the assistance 
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of men who were of their own flesh and 
blood 1 

The rescue bafiles description ; the life- 
boat had, as old Stonor knew, been driven 
back to the further side of the rocks after 
rounding them, and in a few moments had 
been dashed to pieces there. Some of the 
crew had managed to spring to the rocks 
unhurt; others were still in the sea, 
struggling with all the desperation of 
drowning men to reach the arms stretched 
out to help them ; one or two clung to the 
bottom of the lifeboat ; but all hailed the 
arrival of their rescuers with ropes as an 
assurance of deliverance. And most 
mercifully that deliverance was effected, 
for when the grey dawn had at length 
yielded to daylight, and the receding tide 
had rendered the passage across the break- 
water easy for all, so that men, women, and 
children were assembled on it, then, as 
they counted up the crew of the lifeboat, 
they found that, although several were 
injured, not one amongst them was 
missing. 

No, not one of the crew. But their 
captain? What had become of him? 


CHAPTER XIII, HIS END AND HERS, 


He, too, was alive, and indeed had been 
one of the first to reach the rocks ; but he 
had been dashed upon a high ridge, and 
lay there, bleeding and insensible, whilst a 
ministering angel, kneeling by his side, 
endeavoured to bind up his wounds, to 
chafe his cold hands and feet, and to 
restore animation by pressing her own 
warm lips against his, which were so cold 
and blue. For aJong while her endeavours 
availed nothing, but at last Bevan slowly 
opened his eyes, and, when they met 
Olive’s passionate gaze, there shone in them 
for a moment a look of perfect peace and 
contentment, which the girl never forgot ; 
then he closed them again, and fell into a 
state of torpor, and she, fearing lest it 
should be death which was creeping over 
him as he lay upon that bleak rock, 
scrambled hastily down from those hidden 
heights, and, appearing amongst the crowd 
below like some apparition, demanded 
instant help for Jack Bevan. 

There was a doctor on the spot by this 
time, who superintended the removal of 
the injured man, and Olive, entirely heed- 
less of appearances, walked by the side of the 
improvised stretcher, and gave directions 
that the sufferer should be taken to the 
“Falcon” inn. Maurice Delornay, too, was 





one of the sad little procession, but he took 
no prominent part in its proceedings, and 
seemed absorbed in watching Olive, whom, 
in truth, her present sufferings revealed in 
a wholly new and heroic light. 

“There is a change in him,” she said, 
suddenly, to the doctor, when they were 
still some quarter of a mile away from the 
inn. “ What is it?” 

Yes—she was right—there was a change, 
and, at a signal from the doctor, the men 
laid their burden upon the ground, and 
Olive, kneeling down, supported poor 
Bevan’s head, whilst the doctor attempted 
to force a few drops of brandy between his 
closed lips; but the deadly pallor only 
deepened, the faint pulse beat more and 
more faintly, until, after a few moments, it 
ceased altogether. 


Delornay was the first to accept the 
truth, and he bared his head in silent 
recognition of that dread presence, before 
whom the mightiest in this world are 
powerless and vain; the other men fol- 
lowed his example; and the doctor, who 
had known Bevan intimately for the last 
fifteen years, kneeling down by the body 
to close the dimmed eyes, broke the 
silence by saying, in his clear voice : 

“Thank Heaven, it is well with him! 
He was ready for his summons.” 

And an answering “‘ Amen !” arose from 
the lips of every one present. Then the 
men resumed their burden—it was a mere 
lifeless body now —and trudged on in 
silence. Olive still accompanied them, 
but she dropped a few paces behind, and 
walked with bowed head. When they 
reached the inn, she seemed to vanish for 
a while. The landlady afterwards told 
Delornay that she had asked for a private 
room; and there she must have waited, 
listening to the various sounds in the 
house, until, by their cessation, she knew 
that every one had gone away; then she 
softly crept from her retreat and, after 
opening the doors of several unoccupied 
rooms, came at last upon the one she 
sought. 

There he lay upon the bed. From his 
calm features all traces of suffering and of 
struggle had vanished now, and death 
seemed not to conquer, but to be con- 
quered ; for with him it was in truth but 
the gates to life eternal. Even Olive could 
but be conscious of this, and her grief was 
hallowed and her loneliness forgotten as 
she kissed and fondled his dear, dead face, 
not shrinking from its coldness, but 
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nestling down on the pillow by his side, 
and speaking to him as the husband he 
never had been to her on earth. 

She had now entirely forgotten their 
last unhappy meeting the evening before ; 
its memory was blotted out by that one 
sweet look of love and of recognition in the 
grey morning upon the rocks, Her own 
scruples as to the possibility of their ulti- 
mate married happiness were obliterated, 
too, and only their strong mutual love and 
steadfastness remained, binding her to 
him as his bride in death, more closely 
than ever she had been bound in life, 

It was well, indeed, that she was granted 
those quiet hours alone with him, for 
nothing else but his lifeless presence could 
ever have taught her the lessons she learnt 
from it, or have shown her that, even in 
epite of her desolation, all was well—well 
with him; and therefore, if she truly 
loved him, well with herself also, 

After the lapse of an indefinite period of 
time—for Olive knew neither moments nor 
hours that day—she rose from her knees 
by the bedside, left the room as silently 
as she had entered it, and, slipping un- 
observed out of the inn, walked with 
faltering steps towards the cottage of the 
Misses Stiles. When she was out again in 
the open air, she became conscious for the 
first time of her physical exhaustion. She 
had had but half a night’s rest, she had 
exerted her strength to the utmost, and 
she had not tasted food since the previous 
evening. No wonder, then, that her head 
was dizzy, and her steps slower and slower ; 
but she struggled on, panting for breath, 
until at last she stood at the parlour door. 
The good ladies sat within awaiting her 
return in extreme anxiety ; she had but 
the strength to turn the handle, and then 
fell down in a dead faint upon the thres- 
hold. 


Although no violent illness was the 
result of Olive’s share of the lifeboat 
disaster, and she was able, after attending 
her lover’s funeral, to rejoin her parents at 
Streatley, she was never physically the 
same girl again. Perhaps it was ina great 
measure due to this loss of perfect health 
and strength that she seemed also, from 


and not of art. 





that date, to lose the quaint individuality 
which had marked her asa child of Nature, 
Her parents were, in most 
ways, well pleased with this change, and, 
though she was less attractive in her 
second than in her first season, she seemed 
more likely to satisfy their hearts’ desire 
by making a suitable match. But season 
after season passed away, and Olive did 
not marry, and her parents grew vexed 
and peevish with ‘her on the matter, and 
even Maurice Delornay once took upon 
himself to refer to the subject. His only 
argument was the following : 

“You cannot think that poor Jack 
Bevan, who was so markedly unselfish all 
his life, takes any pleasure in your remain- 
ing single for his sake ?” 

“No, I do not suppose that,” she an- 
swered, with the old direct simplicity, 
which always came back to her like an 
echo of the past whenever she spoke with 
Delornay about her Cornish lover ; “ but 
I do not suppose, either, that he would 
wish me to marry without love, even to 
please my parents ; and I have never loved 
any other man,” 

With this assurance from her own truth- 
ful lips, we may confidently assert that 
when at last—that is, just after she had 
left the twenties behind her—she married 
a certain fortunate man, in every way 
worthy of her, that she made a love-match 
pure and simple, and that her future life 
was safe in his keeping. 

Her favourite summer resort was always 
Bude, and though the Misses Stiles had 
long since passed away, and few of 
her former friends remembered or recog- 
nised her, she loved to tell her husband 
and children tales of her girlhood there, 
and with them to stand by the grave of 
Jack Bevan, and talk about the story of 
his life, and love, and death, 

They had laid him to rest at the further 
extremity of the churchyard, within aight 
of the Downs, where he had spent so many 
an anxious night, and within sound of the 
waves he loved so well. 

And eventually, not in accordance with 
any expressed wish of Olive’s, but because 
- husband willed it, Olive rested by his 
side. ° 
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